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PREFACE. 
— — 


An author never, perhaps, more naturally 
falls into anxiety, than on preſenting the 
public with poetic r 


That poetry will allow no mediocrity, is a 
formidable principle of criticiſm; a principle, 
however, which, as laid down by an accurate 


critic and elegant poet, may be 1 
and even malignantly applied. 


I grant, that I experience ſome portion 
of this anxiety at. preſent: though F am by 
no means—how moderately ſoever I think 
of my talents—overawed by the ſtriftneſs of 
that rule, and till leſs by the terror of mali- 
cious criticiſm. A perſon anxious to correct 
his miſtakes, would be thankful to the true 
critic that candidly points them out ; and why: 
ſhould the heart, that has full employment for 
its ſenſibilities, waſte them on unworthy .ſub- 
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jects? A ſufficient degree of generoſity is 
found in the world to encourage a uſeful 
purſuit, and even an attempt to pleaſe : the 
violence of party cannot controul it; nor will 
it be overruled by the mancuverings of pride, 
or che feeblenels of ignorance. 


My anxiety may have an origin, to which 
the general maxim will not immediately ap- 
ply; and on which private opinion would but 
remotely, and private. malice not in the ſmall- 
eſt degree, operate. It may proceed from a 
conviction, that a particular ſpecies of poetry 
hath its peculiar delicacy, and appropriate diffi- 
culties ; or from an apprehenſion, that I may 
appear out of place, irregular, and inconſiſtent, 


Rut where lies the particular difficulty 
„ of lyrical poetry?” A queſtion that 
may aſſuredly be aſked: for ſuch ſort of 
compoſitions may be reckoned of ſlender con- 
trivance, and eaſy of execution.  And—it is 
true — any gentleman or lady may cap 
thymes at their eaſe: as any child can blow 
bladders, or catch a ball in a cup, ſo may al- 


8 n 


moſt any trifler make mere verſes; for mea- 


ſured lines, where genius, taſte, ſentiment 


and fancy, are no eſſentials, muſt obtain no 
higher appellation. They. come from per- 
ſons, who have, after all, a very indifferent ear 
for poetic melody: But, will they ſatisfy a 
correct or refined taſte? Or, will what proceeds 
not from the heart, be likely to reach it? The 
moſt common occaſions, however, will furniſh 
materials for ſuch compoſitions ; and very mo- 
derate talents may give them correctneſs of 
ſhape, if not ſprightlineſs of . movement, 
Writers of this kind are, I know, ſoon pleaſed 


with themſelves; and, Why ſhould they not be 


permitted to be gratified with their own 
mechaniſms, and apply ſuch names to them 
as beſt ſuit their humour? 


Yet, who are they “, that ſpeak of the 


* A modern poet, alſo, whom I am proud to call friend, 
ſpeaks haſtily concerning lyric poetry. But in p. 6. I 
allude to perſons very different from him, who is a man 
of great genius, a very ſucceſsful poet, and a moſt amiable 
man. Two of his friends have proved, that lyric poetry 
can do great things, and he himſelf allows it to be the moſt 


difficult ſpecies of poetry. - Cowley thought it the moſt 
ſublime. 
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eaſy compoſition of lyric poetry? Aſſuredly, 


not ſuch, as have made any ſucceſsful at- 
tempts that way themſelves, or are pro- 
perly acquainted with the opinions of others. 
Had they made more experiments, let me 
ſay, had they been more ſucceſsful, they 
would have been better acquainted with their 
own imbecility. Had they been more con- 
verſant with the writings of others, they 
might have been taught—and ſuch perſons 
are inclined to be complaiſant thinkers— 
ſome deference at leaſt to the judgment of 
others. They would have been informed, that 
critics, and no bad ones, have pronounced 
lyric compoſitions to be more elegant in their 
ſtructure, more lofty in their ſpirit, more 


difficult in their contrivance, than any other 


| ſpecies of poetry; and that poets unite with 


critics in aſcribing to it excellencies of the 
- | 


higheſt character. 


When Pindar ſpeaks of what more imme- 


diately characterizes his favourite meaſure, he 


uſes expreſſions, that imply what is either the 
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moſt ſweet and delightful in its nature, or 
the moſt intricate and perplexed in its forma- 
tion“. How difficult Horace reckoned it 
appears from his Ode on Pindar +. And, 
though in his Art of Poetry he aſſigns to the 
lyric muſe the moſt ſprightly offices—and in 
ſuch he was himſelf principally concerned— 
yet not till after he has challenged for it the 
moſt dignified diſtinctions 1. And how flow 
our two beſt Engliſh lyriſts, Gray and Collins, 
were in their poetical movements, before they 
could ſeize an idea, which they thought ſuffi- 
ciently brilliant, or adapt to it language ſuf- 


ficiently impreſſive, is well known to all their 
readers 5. 


® Such as dwroy yAuxy, d vhog dd, à pvuy d vbeg, veurap 
xurby, d u M, Yi xapmiy pferd g, Oeeduarey yeers, 
&c. &c. Vid. Pindar's Odes paſſim. 

+ Lib, IV. Od. 2. | * 


Muſa dedit fidibus divos, pueroſq. deorum, | 
Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre. 

D AzTE Por. 83. 


8 nenen in Maſon's 
Memoirs of that poet. 
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But, leſt it ſhould appear, that the poets are 


too complimentary to their darling purſuits, 
we ſhould take with us what has been ſaid 
by philoſophers, and critics es by profeſſion. 


The deſign of Ariſtotle, in his famous Trea- 
tiſe®, being toexemplifydramatic and epic poe- 
try, and more particularly as conſiſting in 1Mt=- 
TATION, we muſt not look for much obſerva- 
tion on the lyrical grace of the drama, though 
of this the Greek chorus was principally com- 
poſed, and thither the tragedian directed all 
his poetic energy. The qualities, however, 
of the ſublime, as laid down by Longinus, 
are ſuch as muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh the 
ode, if it would ſupport a genuine character. 
Nor was it at random, that of Sappho's two ce- 
lebrated odes, one was produced by Longinus as 
a moſt perfect inſtance of ſublime paſſion ; 

and the other, by Dionyfiusof Halycarnaſſus . 


eg Terprndis. 
1 Hegi des, p. 16, Edit, Pearc. 
t Heęl Lud coe ovoparuy, p. 202. Edit. Upton, 
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as a ſingular example of graceful language, 
and elegant compoſition. Julius Scaliger; 
who, with his uſual learning and copiouſneſs, 
has written on the different orders of an- 
cient poetry, aſſigns the nobleneſs of lyric 
poetry the next place to the majeſty of the 
heroic ®; and a critic of our own country has 


not ſcrupled to prononnce it the moſt exqui- 
ſite and TR of all +. 


The ſubjects of odes, indeed, are frequently of 
ordinary occurrence; and the forms allow greater 
freedom, than any other ſpecies of poetic wri- 
ting. But even ſubject and form, to harmonize 


with the temper of ſuch writings, muſt be 


* Tulii Scaligeri Poetic. p. 117. 
+ Cum revera, ſi brevitatem excipiamus, omnium fit 


difficitlimum, ficut et venuſtiſſimum. Trappi Prælectiones 
Poeticæ, p. 223. 


The French poets and critics are not behind-hand in 
their teſtimonies. Boileau ſays of it, 
L'ode avec plus d'eclat, et non moin energie 
Elevant juſqu'au ciel ſon vol ambitieux. 
L Ar PoeT1QUE, Chant Second. 
| Rapin knows not where to ſtop. 
Sur la Poetique, Pars Second, 1. 30. 
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found in connexion with dignified ſentiment, 
and poliſhed language; with a brilliant ima- 
gination; with happy and beautiful analogies; 
with natural, often, with uncommon aſſocia- 
tions; and, when formed into a whole, may 
be conſidered, to borrow an expreſſion from 
an Arabian“ poet, like a ſtring of pearls. 


Hence it is, that the Ode, which is thought 
by ſome critics to be the moſt ancient ſpecies 
of poetry, was eugaged, in the more early 
periods, in the ſervice of the moſt lively 
and noble affections, of the grandeſt and 
ſublimeſt repreſentations. Poetry is more 
the language of natute, than is generally be- 
lieved, and not peculiar to any people. Na- 
tions the moſt barbarous have yielded to its 
influence; they have all had their expreſſions 
of muſic, poetry, and daneing; attempts 
even at lyrical compoſition f. But the Aſia- 


* See Carlifle's tranſlations from the Arabian poets. 

+ Several ſpecimens of Norwegian, Swediſh, Ruſſian, 
Laplandiſh, and Icelandic ballads might be produced. 

The obſervations made by Brown, in his Hiſtory of the 
Origin and Progreſs of Poetry, from Pere Laſitau, on the 
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tics, to whom poetry, as well as the other 
elegant arts, are more particularly indebted, 
employed it on the moſt intereſting occaſions: 
they exerciſed upon it their graveſt thoughts; 
they made it the vehicle of their moſt ſignifi- 
cant myſteries *; though their reſemblances 
are often partial or bombaſtic, iu proportion to 
the boldneſs of their metaphors and figures, 


Nay, that eaſe, freedom, and unreſtrained- 
neſs, which, it muſt be allowed, characterize 
lyric poetry, are not among its ſmalleſt diffi- 
culties. For, though ſmatterers in verſe may 
think, that eaſe conſiſts in negligence, and 
prettineſs in inſipidity; and, though their ex- 
travagance they may chooſe to call freedom; 
yet will ſuch freedom either fink into ob- 
ſcurity, or ſwell into pompous barbariſm. 
The eaſe of ' lyric poetry requires elegance; 
its freedom mult poſſeſs energy; the boldneſs 


American Savages, are confirmed by the voyages to Botany 
Bay, and Otabeite. 


* Vide Loth de Poes. Vet. Hebr, et  Joneſi, . 
** Aſiat. 
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muſt reach ſublimity. Qualities ſhort of 
theſe are neither the curious felicity of Horace, 
nor the happy boldneſs of Pindar. 


Thus excellent and thus difficult will lyric 
poetry appear, if we conſider it abſtractedly; 
nor will it be thought leſs excellent or leſs 
arduous, if we contemplate the characters of 
ſuch writers, as have attempted it, 


With reſpect to the Greek lyriſts, (though 
no art is entitled to admiration merely for its 
antiquity) they are univerſally allowed to be 
moſt excellent. Sentiments, that are natural, 
will produce either the ſweetneſs which de- 
lights, or the vigour which inſpires; and 
theſe qualities ſupereminently diſtinguiſh the 
Greek lyriſts “. 
the advantage of a language, which, for rich- 


The writers, too, enjoyed 


neſs, melodiouſneſs, and variety, is unrivalled; 
and they managed it with a tone muſically 


* Theſe are all publiſhed in a angle volume by kur- 
Livs PoxTus. 
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exact; with a taſte, inexpreſſibly, I had like to 
have ſaid, philoſophically, beautiful . Their 
ſubjects, too, are general; which, by producing 
an univerſal intereſt, are calculated to produce 
the ſublimeſt effect. One, and only one, is 

encomiaſtic; but, by mixing with his panegy- 
rics ſentiments, derived from general belief, 
and ſelected from national hiſtory, he ſeized 
a public paſſion ; and ſtands without a rival, 
among lyric poets, in any age or country +. 


The writer, who, among the Romans, 
unites in his own perfon almoſt all the beau- 
ties and varieties, of which the ode is ſuſcep- 
tible, was Horace. Some, indeed, think that 
he has been extravagantly admired. - But, 
without defending extravagant admiration, I 
{till retain the belief, that, if a few of his com 
poſitions have no great poetic characler, yet 


* 'This obſervation extends to WW 
as well as the writers of poetry; even they had the Popes 
nay pelpa ways . n m _ 
Edit, Upton, | 


0 g 4 | + 144 22 
+ Pindar. + | 1 
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the generality of them are either ſublime or 
heautiful. In the variety of his ſubjects, and 
the poliſh of his verſification, he has ſurpaſſed 


all the Roman writers; and, even in ſublimity, 
he has, occaſionally, exceeded moſt writers in 


the world. So that, notwithſtanding the pe- 
culiar tenderneſs. of Catullus, and the force 
of two or three modern Latin poets, Horace 
Rill retains the character, aſſumed, at firſt, by 
hiroſelf, and, fince, confirmed to him by the 
5 of the beſt critics. 


Of more 8 nations, tha 1 have adopted 
the lyric meaſures, whatever may be affirmed, 
on calculating t their general merit, their infe- 
riority, in this department, to the Grecian and 
Roman poets, 1s univerſally admitted. The 
principal attempts made by the Italians appear 


in Weir operas and ſonnets, of which, the 


Romanæ Fidicen lyræ. 
The following panegyric is lofty, but not extravagant, 
Inter veteres Latinos nullus eſt nobilis præter Horatium. 
Ile autem unus multis major: certe nullam habet literatus 
orbis poematum ſylvam, illius odarum libris elegantia com- 
2 Trappi Prælect. p. 48. 


\ 
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former exhibit many ſhades of difference from 
that peculiar form of poetry, to which I am 
now alluding; the latter are too confined by 
the ſtrict laws of meaſure, to go much beyond 
prettineſs, and are in perpetual hazard of a 
kind of poetical prudery and affectation. 


The earlieſt of the French poets were wri- 


ters of odes. But of theſe, Marat advanced 
little farther than Triolets, Maſcarades, and 
Rondeaus, a ſpecies of poetry that rarely ad- 
mits greatneſs ; and Ronſard's muſe, with all 
her Grecian and Roman ornaments, is allowed 
to be pedantic and meretricious : nay, even 
ſuch as ſucceeded theſe poets were frivolous, in 
compariſon of the writers, whom they pro- 
feſſedly imitated ®. The true poet mult poſ- 


leſs ſome portion of originality. 


* I here ſpeak under ſhelter of the French critics them- 
ſelves. Madame Dacier, Boileau, and Rapin, were all of 
this opinion. 


Some of Madame and. Mademoiſelle Deſkoulieres” pieces, 


however, poſſeſs much of Sappho's exquiſite ſoftneſs: and 


ſome of Racine's and J. Baptiſte Rouſſeau's odes reach the 
ſublime, The odes 1 allude to are, the Downfall of the 
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From the ſpecimens, lately introduced into 
this country, of the German, Spaniſh; and 
Portugueſe poetry, it does not appear, that 
Iyric poetry has been made the ſubject of their 
very ſerious purſuit. Clopſtock, Remler, 
and Burger, have ſpirit, and genuine paſ- 
ſion; but, from the knowledge that ] poſſeſs 
of theſe matters—though I coufeſs it to be 
flender—the lyrics of the Germans appear to 
me, too often, to recall the days of romance, 
rather than of taſte: their wildneſs, frequently, 
hurries on to extravagance, and leaves you in 
darkneſs; or goblins, ghoſts, and devils—a 
kind of harlequin machinery, neither pagan 
nor chriſtian, the appendages of the groſſeſt 
mythology, invented in the days of the dark- 
eſt ignorance #—ſet aſide the greater exertions 
of an inventive genius; ſupply the place of 
ſimple paſſion, and the ſublime realities of na- 


King of Babylon, from Iſaiah, by Racine; tranſlated, alſo, in 


the following volume; and a Poctical Paraphraſe of Ezckicl 
by J. Baptiſte Rouſſeau. 


„See Olaus — 
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ture. This is ſtill more true of the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe poets : their lyrical compoſitions 
are more often mere tales and ſtories, than odes; 
indicating rather the age of fancy, than of 
judgment; often intereſting, often brilliant; but 


deſtitute of elegance, and ſcarcely ever reach- 
ing the ſublime *. 


Of the Engliſh lyriſts, the firſt of any con- 
ſideration is Cowley, a wonderful genius, un- 
queſtionably; but a writer always catching 
at brilliancy, and toiling, as it were, after wit; 
qualities, which ſhould but ſparingly be ſcat- 
tered on a ſpot, where elegance, ſpirit, and 
ſublimity, ſhould be the principal ornaments. 
Cowley's poetry, like flowers in too rich a 
ſoil, preſent you with beauty too ſoon, ac- 
quired; and loſe, proportionably, their ſtrength 
and vigour. Cowley might have been, one 
of the beſt writers in this department but 


* Sx the cient dene,  publitzd by Redo 
Southey. COSIIUDNNY „s 
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for thoſe egregious puerilities, ſo juſtly con- 
demned by Longinus : 
His thoughts too cloſely on the reader preſs ; 


He more had pleas d us, had he pleas'd us leſs. 
ADDISON. 


His metaphyſical poetry, unworthy the 
perſpicuity and charm of this kind of poetry, 
I leave to the tomahawk of Johnſon, that has 


deſervedly cleft it aſunder. 


Waller had an elegant mind, and poſſeſſed 
the merit of giving the firſt poliſh to Engliſh 
verſification. His compliments are often pret- 
tily ſhaped, and his meaſures agreeably po- 
liſhed; but they want fire, and poſſeſs not 
that rich inventive faculty, which conſtitutes 
the eſſence of poetry. Prior poſſeſſed genius, 
but is ſeldom more than pretty or humorous, 
His Carmen Seculare, like too many of our 
Engliſh odes, that run into extravagant lengths, 
is heavy and tedious. 


Dryden, unqueſtionabl y. poſſeſſed a genius 
equal to any defign in poetry, had he but 
7 | | 
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finiſhed with elegance, what he conceived 
with energy: but even his ode on St. Cecilia's 
day, with all its fire, its vigour, its ſublimity, 
is defective in taſte; and has ſome meaner 
parts, that ſhould never have appeared in ſo 
dignified a compoſition. The ode that aſpires 
at public recitation, or muſical repreſentation, 


ſhould poſſeſs nothing that can excite particu- 
lar diſguſt. 


Shenſtone has been long acknowledged as 
the lady's poet ; and his four lyrical ballads, 
and ſuch of his odes as expreſs the querulouſ- 
neſs of the diſappointed lover, are very agree- 
ably plaintive : the ſentiment is natural and 
pathetic ; the numbers are ſoft and ſoothing. 
But many of his lyrical efforts are the pro- 
ductions of a man, always ſerenading the 
birds in his own garden, and whoſe views 
were bounded by the Leaſowes. 


Akenſide was a great poet; and, notwith- 
ſtanding what Johnſon ſays, poſſeſſed conſi- 
derable merit, as a lyriſt: of his Hymn to the 

C 2 
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Naiads—which, though written in blank verſe, 
T ſhall, with the permiſſion of the critics, 
reckon a lyric poem, —it is little to ſay, that it 


diſplays much learning: the poetry is beautiful ; 
and the mythological language no leſs appro- 


priate, than brilliant: for he wrote, as believ- 
ing the Platonic philoſophy—to borrow his 
-own language, —** to imitate the manner of 


& the Platoniſts, and to conform to their opi- 
& nions *.“ 


This circumſtance I the rather mention, 
to characteriſe that imitation, which has for 
its object the ancient mythology. In Aken- 
Aide's hymn to the Naiads, it is natural, for the 


reaſon juſt aſſigned: in Maſon's ode on a ſimilar 


ſubject, and in many other of his odes, it is 
improper and unnatural—though this claſſical 
affectation is crowded into our lyric poetry 


more frequently than into any other—and, 


_ unleſs a writer believes the ancient mythology, 


See Akenſide's notes to the Hymn to the Naiads, in 
the quarto edition of his poems. | 


62 


or aſſumes the character of one who believes 
it; —or unleſs he ſpeaks in a way of mere allu- 
ſion, illuſtration, or compariſon, it is always | 
improper. Maſon, however, 1s a fine lyric 
poet. But on this ſubject I have ' ſpokes 
at large 1 in another place “. 5 
There is a ſpecies of poetry, that ſeparates 
itſelf from perſons, and attaches itſelf to 
things; or, as Ariſtotle would expreſs it, that 
renounces particulars, and abides by generals; 
different, however, widely different, from what 
has been called metaphyſical poetry. For 
the latter is always labouring after greatneſs, 
but apprehends only conceits. Sublimity is 
obtained by ſelection: yet there nothing was. 
rejected; but every thing that was wild and tame, 
beautiful and ugly, heterogeneous and uniform, 
made a confuſed group: while unnatural aſ- 
ſociations, and endleſs amplifications, were 
rendered till further diſguſting, by terms of | 


* In the Necrology for 1799, on the ſubject of the an- 
cient Mythology, in the life of Maſon, and on poetical 
Imitation, in the life of Dr, Farmer. 
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art, and the language of ſchoolmen, The 
kind of poetry, that I allude to, requires 
greatneſs of deſign, and vividneſs of conception; 
a capacity to chooſe, and to reject; a boldneſs, 
that does not loſe itſelf in turgidity; a ſpright- 
lineſs, that waſtes not itſelf in conceits; a mo- 
dulation agreeable and harmonious; and a lan- 
guage not derived from the vulgarity of a 
ſhop, or the pedantry of ſchools. 


Grongar Hill is a deſcriptive poem of this 
kind, and poſſeſſes conſiderable merit. Seve- 
ral of Maſon's odes are elegant; but Gray's, of 
all others, are the moſt ſublime and finiſhed, 


Theſe odes poſſeſs that character, which 
has been already noticed in the Greek lyriſts, 
Simonides, Bacchylides, Anacreon, and Sap- 
pho; though I ſpeak only of their general 
character, as to ſubject. F or of Gray's ode on 
the progreſs of poetry, I profeſs the ſame 
judgment with his ingenious critic *, that it 


far pra even PixDAR's, in grandeur of 


* Wanda eme of Grey 
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imagery, and in regularity of thought, even 
that moſt excellent ode *, of which it is, in 
parts, allowedly an imitation. 


Whoever examines this exquiſite poem 
with critical preciſion, will ſoon perceive, 
what boldneſs of deſign, what ſtrength of 
figure, what grandeur of paſſion, what ſub- 
limity of ſentiment, what richneſs and variety 
of modulation, what vigour and force of ex- 
preſſion, unite in its compoſition &. 


He will readily underſtand, that an extra- 
vagant figure, a cold expreſſion, or an ordinary 
phraſe, which might, perhaps, have eſcaped 
cenſure, in the dramatic, or even in the epic, 
can not paſs unnoticed here; but muſt ſub- 
mit to ſevere animadverſion. 


This extreme faſtidiouſneſs is to be exerciſed 
on every branch of lyric poetry. For the ode 
makes its lighter excurſions, no leſs than its 


* Firſt Pythiad of Pindar. 
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aſpiring and more majeſtic flights, It diſplays 
no leſs variety in its ſubject and ſpirit, than 
in its language and meaſures. The tender 
ballad, the ſprightly ſong, and even the 
humorous tale, poſſeſs the character of lyric 
poetry, no leſs than compoſitions, of higher 
pretenſions, as to ſubject, and of more magnifi- 
cent appearance, as to ſtructure. Each, too, 
requires the air of novelty, the grace of 


variety; each muſt have the correctneſs of 
eaſe, and the charm of elegance. The ſenti- 


ment, likewiſe, muſt be ſtriking, yet unaf- 
feed; the verſification eaſy, yet melodious : 
and, if the poet moralizes, he muſt diſtinguiſh 
dignity of ſentiment, from the abſtruſeneſs of 


metaphyſics, and a profundity of argumen- 
tation. 


The management of encomiaſtic or com- 
plimentary poetry requires peculiar addreſs. 
When a man undertakes to beſtow panegyric, 
he is mounting a finely- capariſoned courſer, 
that may excite admiration; but which is, con- 
ſtitutionally, as it were, unruly, and may 
eaſily plunge the rider in diſgrace, To pro- 


( 


ceed then with firmneſs, yet with dexterity; 
to know when to apply the rein, and when 
the curb; to beſtow the juſt eulogium on 
modeſt merit, without offering adulation to 
inſignificance; to expreſs reſpect for genius 
and talents, without ſoothing literary em- 
pirics, and idle pretenders; to diſtinguiſh the 
ſimplicity of a generous and tender friendſhip, 
from the prudery and affectation of ſelfiſhneſs; 
and, above all, to be ſuperior to private *and 
mercenary views, while indulging in the 
admiration of others; is no very mean under- 
taking. It requires at once the ardour of a 
noble ambition, and the coolneſs of a well- 
tempered prudence; a penetration, that only 
follows experience; a gentleneſs, and greatneſs . 
of ſoul, that muſt be the reſult of modeſty 
and benevolence. 


The ode, however, is peculiarly adapted to 
this kind of affections; and, in this point of 
view, by its brevity and variety, may be ren» 
dered the moſt uſeful of all the forras of poetry, 


as an epitome of private and public virtues ; 
3.4 
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j A and the poet here imitates the painter in the 
goſt delicate and difficult part of his art. 
2. 


Z. Panegyric, in the hands of a mere rhym- 
ſter, is almoſt ſure to ſiuk into inſipidity; in 
the hands of a poet, it may ſwell into flattery. 
7 Here, probably, Pindar and Horace grew ex- 


x 
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, travagant. Our Waller, whoſe talent was 


HR principally exerciſed in compliments, unqueſ- 


tiongbly did. His ode to Vandyke, indeed, 
is an elegant and juſt tribute to an ingenious 
painter ; and ſeveral other of his odes to the 
| 4 = fair ſex, on love, beauty, and the like, 


. are poſies, very agreeably put together, and 
2 . delightfully fragrant, But Waller's flowers 
b K 5 are often artificial. His panegyric on the 
| Lord Protector, and his addreſs to Charles the 
= Second, on his return in 1660, contain much 


good poetry. One or other of them, how- 
[| hon ever, muſt have been the groſſeſt flattery.— 
„ _ 


[-- . profeſſion: and every one knows his reply to 


l | 22 bis royal maſter. 


1 Me 1 
. Ladd, in paſſing, chat Dr. Johnſon, in kia 
8 - rw" Ret, 4. 4 Se 


perhaps, both ; for Waller was a courtier by 
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attempts at lyric poetry, has, in my opinion, 
been very unſucceſsful. The ſentiment is but 
common ; his meaſures are neither dignified 
nor ſprightly ; his language is neither ſtately 
nor animated. His imitations of Juvenal's 
Satires are, allowedly, excellent ; but his five | 
rural odes are indifferent manufactures; they 
contain no originality of thought, or graceful- 
neſs of diction; and will of themſelves ſhew 


the reaſons of Johnſon's nfenfibility” 1 to the 
POR of Gray. 


Thus much for the difficulty of lyric poetry, 
as exemplified in the writers of it. But, from 
the preceding obſervations the reader muſt not 
conclude, that I think highly of the following 
performances : far, very far, am I from great 
pretenſions; and a fair method of reaſoning 
muſt lead every reader to give me credit for 
ſincerity. For I have gone into the above de- 
tail toſhe the great difficulty and excellensb sk 
this ſtyle of poetry, and in ſome ſort to vindieate 
its character. As to the following volume, its 
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very profeſſions are moderate: it is, indeed, but 
an effort at the lighter exerciſes of lyric poetry; 
and how far even any of theſe pieces are ſuc- 
ceſsful attempts, the learned will judge. 


But having gone thus far, I am now com- 
pelled to go further; and to meet ſuch objec- 
tions, as the mere reading of the preceding pages 


may, perhaps, prepare ſome readers to advance, 
had they not even occurred to them before. 


For, firſt, it may be thought by ſome, that 
lyrical writing is not even congenial to the 
Engliſh language, or, at leaſt, to Engliſh cuſ- 
tom. And, undoubtedly, it obtained its name, 
at firſt, from its being chaunted to the lyre ; 
as the ode itſelf, from its cuſtom of being ſung 
in public. But may not a ſimilar objection be 
made to epic poetry; and, indeed, to almoſt 
every term, by which the different ſpecies of 
modern poetry are denominated? Tragedy, 
comedy, ſatyre, are all foreign terms, and in 
their original character differed more mate- 


rially from thoſe kinds of verſe, that now go 
6 


SS: 2» 
under. ſuch names, than the modern ode from 
the ancient. 


Heroic poems, at leaſt thoſe of Homer, 
were anciently made up of detached paſſages, 
each of which was ſung, and, at length, 
brought into one aſſemblage . We ſtill re- 

| tain the term tragedy, though it is nothing 
leſs now, than what its name originally im- 
ported, a ſong of contention, the reward of 

| Which was a goat +. Comedy meant an ode or 
ſong repeated in the public ſtreets ; and ſatyre 
was a poem in honour of Bacchus, attended by 
ſatyrs; of Greek origin, though its preſent 
form is Roman J. 


As to lyrical poetry, it was not really 
eſſential to its character, to be ſung to the 
lyre; it was enough, that it was adapted, or 
calculated for muſical compoſition, and the 
accompaniment of the lyre : and unqueſ- 
tionably, the modern ode is better adapted iq 


* Vid lian. Var. Hiſtor. xiii. 


+ Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob Hircum. 
Hor. Ars Poet. 
t Julii Scaliger Poetic. I. i. cap. v. xii. 
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muſical expreſſion, than any ſpecies of verſe : 


for, though I deny not, that in England it is 
the practice to enliven the worſt verſification 


with the beſt muſic I allude to our operas 
and farces—yet muſic and poetry are, unqueſ- 


tionably, very kindred powers, and might till 
be made to expreſs in union their agreeable 
and delightful harmonies *. Alexander's Feaſt, 


and the Ode to the Paſſions, as ſet to muſic by 


great compoſers, have ſhewn to admiration, 
how well the various modulations of lyric. 
poetry are fitted to muſical expreſſion; and from 
Pope's Meſſiah (which, as to its character, is in 

fact, an ode), as lately ſet to muſic by a fine 
genius +, we collect what a natural connexion 
ſubſiſts between poetry and muſic ; and how 
agreeably the various agitations of the paſſions 
may be impelled as well by muſical ſounds, 
as the modulations of verſe. And let this 


ſuffice for the general objections to the ode. 


As to particular objections that may be 


8 _ to the following work; I know it may 


os See Abbe du Bos's Critical Reflections on poetry, 
painting, me. muſic. Vol. ii. 
+ Buſby. 
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be urged, that ſome of the poems are rural 
and deſcriptive ; whereas the author reſides in 
the Great City. 


But, will it neceſſarily follow, that the per- 
ſon, who lives in London at a particular 
period, muſt have reſided there always? Suf- 
fice it to ſay, that of the years of my life, 
paſſed ſince left college, the greater part have 
been ſpent entirely in the country; and, that 
fince I have lived in town, I have uſually paſt 
ſome part of the year in a courſe of con- 
ſtant rambling, or at the rural ſeat of ſome 
friend. The environs of London, too, will 
bear witneſs, how regular have been my 
ſolitary devotions in her modeſt retreats ; ſo 
that, I hope, the critics will not treat my muſe 
too ungallantly, at leaſt, on this account, as 
though ſhe were a mere London trollop, 
always ſaunteting, or gadding, about the ſtreets 
of London, ſallow with city ſmoke, and 
liſtening to the ſound of Bow- bells. 


But, though I have been an occafional 
wanderer, my habits and purſuits are thoſe of 


. 
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a retired, abſtracted, though, I will add, of a 
ſome what trifling, deſultory, and unprofitable 
ſtudent : and, that even my perambulations 
have been made ſubſervient to ſome ardent 
purſuit. Independently, then, of early habits 
of indolence, the effects of which I {till feel 
powerfully, my purſuits and manners are ſuch, 
as rather belong to a ſolitary book worm, than 
to one, agreeably relaxing in ſociety. Thoſe 
hours, which others have ſpent in the ordi- 
nary amuſements of life, have been devoted 
by me to literary viſions and ſpeculations, as 
often, indeed, trifling, and unimportant, as 
dignified or ſerious, 


This character diſcovers itſelf in all my 
publications; and may lead to an improper 

concluſion, on the ſtyle of my writings. Per- 
| ſons, who peruſe books, are frequently ſup- 
poſed to read nothing beſides: they muſt, 
forſooth, be mere imitators, becauſe they are 
readers : and no writer muſt be allowed to 
have an original idea, or even a language, of 


his own, who has been accuſtomed to diſſect 


o 
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the opinions, or to be pleaſed with the writs 
ings, of others, PR. 


It will, perbaps, be recollected alſo by 
ſome, that à part of my preſent plan, is a 
critical work; nor will it eſcape them, that 
even this preface, and ſome parts of the pre- 
ſent volume, indicate a ſort of poetical read- 
ing. And I will even acknowledge, that I 
have made it my ſtudy, to give a complexion 
and character to my poems, from my particular 
courſe of reading. But I muſt, at the ſame 
time, be allowed to proteſt, by all, that is dig- 
nified in pride, and ſacred in indolence, that, 
with-the exception of two or three poems, 
and of acknowledged tranſlations, when 
I compoſed, I was as idle and diſengaged, as 
any critic could wiſh a poet to be found; 
too wild to be confined to books, and too con- 
fident (I hope I ſhall be forgiven that word), 
to be dictated to by pedantic rules, or to be 
ſhackled by criticiſm ; my rule being,'when 
I meditate poetry, to lay aſide writers of 
verſe, no leſs. than of proſe, not excepting | 
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even the critics; to give the rein to my imagi- 
nation, how poor-ſoever it be ;— to impoſe 
no reſtraint on my feelings; to let my 
thoughts run looſe to what extent they pleaſe; 
to ſeize the rudeſt ideas, while yet hving and 
warm; and to invite impreſſions, in a kind of 
extemporaneous obſervation, from real objects, 
and breathing pictures. With the exceptions, 
then, juſt mentioned, the reſemblances can be 
few, and the paralleliſms are all accideatal. 
I have, indeed, afterwards corrected, though I 
am aware that all my poems are imperfe&,— 
and occaſionally interſperſed appropriate illuſ- 
trations. Indeed, moſt of my little pieces are a 
kind of perambulatory amuſements, meditated, 
when I have been rambling, and, generally, 
written on the ſpot. My proſe writings, for- 
merly publiſhed, conſiſting of the examination 
of the theological or political opinions of others, 
or being appeal to act, I have neceſſarily made 
copious references to various authors : and, 
indeed, I hold it mean and diſhonourable to 
drink ſilently at other peoples' ſources, and to 
boaſt having diſcovered the fountain : to 
; 1 
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receive information from other peoples literary 
labours, without the ingenuouſneſs to acknow- 
ledge it. To be content with the merit 
of induſtry, even Newton pretended to no- 
thing more—is often much ſafer than to chal- 
lenge originality;—for thoſe who have claim- 
ed originality the loudeſt, have been, ſome- 
times, found to have the leaſt pretenſions to 
it—Let my ſlight poetical effuſions, too, be 
examined on their own profeſſions. 

I mean not, however, to aſſert that all my 
poems either in this volume, or in that which 
will follow, deſcribe my genuine, at leaſt my 
preſent feelings. Some are merely poetical of 
dramatic. Though I have, certainly, in ſome 
part of my life, felt as theſe pieces deſcribe, — 
yet in thoſe particular poems I ſpeak not in my 
own perſon, I expreſs not my preſent feel. 
ings. Thoſe which expreſs my own affec- 
tions moſt powerfully are ſuch, as will, per- 
haps, give to general readers the leaſt pleaſure. 
Any critic, who chooſes, I will allow to call 
me either affected or melancholy. I do not 
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always write for the amuſement of the critics. 
| Such odes will find correſpondent feelings in 
the breaſts of ſome, whom I wiſh to pleaſe. — 
I have ſtudied to make my volume as miſcella- 
neous as poſſible, and am, indeed, frequently 
ſportive, or dramatic, outwardly, when 1 am 
inwardly fad or ſerious. I wiſhed to intereſt 
the thoughtful, the plaintive, the benevo- 
lent; and to pleaſe the young, the innocent, 
and the happy. I am free to acknowledge, 
then, that I have ſometimes taken the poet's 
liberty, by introducing fiction, aud ſpeaking 1n 
2 feigned character, though I no where ſacri- 
fice ſincerity to fiction : I have, accordingly, to 
ſeveral prefixed an aſſumed title or name. 


Whatever objections the critics make to 
theſe compoſitions, on reaſons of taſte, diſlikes 
on metaphyſical or political ground, will be 
here unreaſonable, One or two odes contained 
in a former volume are republiſhed in this, 
though altered, and, commonly ſhortened ; and 
a few ſerious tranſlations are added to give 
additional variety to the ſeries. But on politics 
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I am totally filent. I proceed ſyſtematically ; 
confining the preſent volume to ſubjects at 
leaſt inoffenſive, which will, I hope, afford 


ſome people amuſement, and which ought to 
give no one offence, 


But let no man miſunderſtand my meaning. 
In the ſecond volume I ſhall attempt, at leaſt, 
a bolder ſtrain. The principles of freedom 
are too ſacred, to be ſurrendered for trifles ; 
too noble, to be exchanged for a ſong. Good 
policy is founded in juſtice, and ratified by ex- 
perience, | It is, as it were, the foſtering 
nurſe of great and good men *. It inſpires a 
dignified magnanimity; it teaches the ſub- 
limeſt ſentiments ; it awakens the moſt gene- 


rous paſſions ; it gives ſplendour and „ 
to language. . | | 


However men define the logie of taſte, and 
wherever they fix the principles of judgment, 


* Lohr yay H avigunuy 8071 KAN) ey ya 1 de 
tyarria xaxwy. Platonis Menexenus, 
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yet are there ſome affections ſo powerful and 
pervading, as to command, wherever they 

predominate, all the powers of poetry and 
eloquence. They open, as it were, the very 
ſprings of language, and urge it forward with 
an irreſiſtible impetuoſity; or, with the ſweet- 
eſt undulations of melody, produce all its 
refreſhing and delightful varieties, all its moſt 
ſecret and enraviſhing charms. 


They may be felt in the thunder of De- 
moſthenes, in the ſtrength of Thucidides, in 
the addreſs of Pericles, and in the elegance of 
Lyfias; no leſs than in the ſweet melodies of 
Plato, and in the ſimple beauty of Xenophon ; 
the fame, alſo, in poetry. Hence was derived 
the animation and grandeur of Tyrtæus, the 
ardour, the vehemence of Alczus, the loftineſs 
of Pindar, and the majeſty of Steſichorus. Un- 
der the influence of good political principle, 
Milton, Marvel, Akenſide, Gray, and Maſon, 
raiſed their moſt rapturous notes, and produced 
theic ſofteſt, and moſt finiſhed compoſitions. 
The love of money and the love of pleaſure 
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are the ſecret, but inveterate enemies of the 
ſoul, that take the citadel by ſtratagem, and 
then force every faculty into ſubjection. And 
pride, luxury, injuſtice, corruption, ſap the 
foundation of a nation, and take poſſeſſion of 
all its avenues. Then enters ſlavery, with her 
vile party of marauders, who plunder it of 
every thing that conſtitutes the pride of gene- 
rofity, and the triumph of independence. 


The nobler facultics of the mind are then 
compelled to ſubmit, and the powers of ſpeech 
are ſubdued into the ſervice of the oppreſſor; 
while genius retires in diſguſt, or is ſeen 
waſting itſelf in meanneſs, or dreaming away 
life in liſtleſſneſs and ſenſuality. The judi- 
cious, the upright critic is loſt in the 
ſniveling and unprincipled cenſurer, or the 
puſillanimous time-ſerver; in the inflated 
boaſter, or the flimſy egotiſt. The philoſo- 
pher dwindles into a ſophiſt, the patriot into 
a politician ; the divine, perhaps, into a hypo- 
crite ; while the poet is content to become 
a retailer of trifles, if not the propagator of 


G 


ſcandal ; and, as impelled by his own intereſt, 
or the wiſhes of others, a pander to tyrants, 
aud the ſycophant of flaves. For where no- 
thing is done worthy of honour and immor- 
tality, little will be written, but what is low 
and - inſignificant. Where profligacy is no 
diſgrace, where virtue is not reckoned honour, 
the majeſty of truth will give way to artifice 
and affectation; the true ſpirit of eloquence to 
the puſillanimity and feebleneſs of flattery. 
To the loſs of freedom, therefore, Longinus 
juſtly attributed the decay of genius, and the 
departure of all that is great and ſublime in 
- writing, from the Grecians®. When the ſun 
of freedom ſet, ſcience and taſte gradually diſ- 
appeared, and were ſucceeded by a night of 
dulneſs and i —— 


But, thou gh tha principles of liberty have 
a natural tendency to unſophiſticate the 
mind, to ennoble the paſſions, to elevate and 
embolden the imagination, and as a natural 
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conſequence, to enliven and exalt poetry, yet 
it may not be neceſſary to circumſcribe thoſe 
principles by party politics, or temporary opi- 
nions. The beſt, the moſt independent poli- 
tical writers of Greece and Rome, were not 
retailers of ſcraps and fragments, but inveſti- 
gators of facts, and maſters of principle: the 
moſt permanent politicians of England and 
of other countries have been men of the ſame 
character. Poets, I am aware, have been 
too much accuſtomed to miſinterpret their 
own peculiar office, which 1s, undoubtedly, to 
pleaſe ; and to comply with the moſt faſhion- 
able conceits and tranſient opiniatreties ®, But, 
as feeling aud judgment form a correct taſte, 
ſo will principle ſublime ſentiment T. And 
there will always be found, I hope, in this 
country, perſons, -whoſe hearts will ſympa- 
thiſe with genuine feeling, whoſe thoughts 
will be elevated with love of liberty, They 
| ® Opiniatrety had velleity, are words uſed by Locke, to 
expreſs what ſcarcely amounts to an opinion, or willing. 


0 See Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. His Re- 


markes on Taſte are excellent on | this nn my are at 
leaſt defective. b f * | 45 C45. 7 
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will be pleaſed; and to pleaſe ſuch perſons will 
be no trifling or inglorious purſuit. 


Let not, however, ſuch obſervations be 
too haſtily applied. Poetry is too fickle to 
be allowed to make large promiſes. The 
above obſervations, however, are juſt, 
applied to other writers; and, for the 
ſame reaſon, though all my poems ſhould be 
bad, ſuch as are conſecrated to liberty, wall, I 
believe, be the beſt. Of thoſe poems, principle 
ſhall form the baſis ; and they will be enlivened 
and coloured, as it were, with various topics, 
hiſtorical, ceconomical, philological, critical, 
topographical, and commercial. There will 
alſo be an attempt, in that volume, at ſome 
pictures of poetry and painting, at a few de- 


{criptive poems, and at ſome of a miſcellaneous, 
or ſatirical complexion. And thus much for 
objections, on the ground of politics. 


No objection ought to be made to poetry, as 
ſuch, merely on account of its particular mea- 


ſutes. Poetry, i in fa&, conſiders theſe only as 
her accompaniment, her exterior, her frame; in 
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which ſhe encloſes her pictures, ſhaping and di- 
verſifying them, to ſuit her own purpoſes. She 
ſometimes prefers a plain frame, to one orna- 
mented; at other times ſhe likes a round, and 
often a ſquare frame. For, I will not pre- 
tend to ſay, that one form of verſe is not 
better than another, or more ſuited to the 
talents of a particular writer: in the ſame 
manner, as in the ſtiff dreſs of the Dutch, 
the gaiety of the Spaniſh, the ſoftneſs of the 
Italian, the clumſineſs of the Portugueſe, the 
groteſqueneſs of the Bohemian, and the majeſtic 
flow of the Turk, are many ſhades of difference; 
and there may exiſt certain laws of pre- 
ference, founded on principles of taſte, or rea- 
ſons of convenience. 


To ſpeak the truth, it is not poetry, that 
ſtands oppoſed to proſe, but verſe; for poetry 
may exiſt in any form of verſe, nay, even 
without it. And ſuch appears the import of 
a diſputed paſſage in Ariſtotle *. 

* The learned Tyrwhit gives. it a different meaning. 


But ſee Twining's modeſt and ingenious obſervations. 
Ariſtotle's Poetics, Notes 5th and 6th. 
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If the ideas preſented by the ſenſes are 
kept diſtin; if the power of ſelection is aſ- 


ſerted; if the images created by the imagina- 


tion are naturally and beautifully diſpoſed ; 
if the provinces of wit, fancy, and invention, 
are judicioufly preſerved ;—we have all the 
realities of poetry, and every thing beyond is 
an affair of private judgment, left to the diſ- 
cretion of the poet. 


- "The loftineſs of Milton, the grand fimpli- 


city of Shakſpeare, the ſtatelineſs of Dryden, 


the ſpirit and elegance of Pope, the bril- 


| Hancy and vigour of Akenſide, the melody 


and fublimity of Gray, each aſſumes a mea- 
ſure, not more ſuitably choſen, than properly 
and admirably applied. 


And here I cannot forbear adding the 
remark, that ſome critics, when diſcourſ- 
ing on the forms of verſe, have ſpoken extra- 
vagantly, by exalting ſome favourite mea- 
ſure, and by degrading all the reſt : and on 
ſome ſuch prejudices as theſe—for I can call 
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ſuch opinions by no better | name—ſome 


have thought Pope no roET, and others 
reckon even Shakſpeare only a WRITER, of 


PLAYS. 


With reſpect to wyſelf, when 1 have at 
any time formed a little poetical picture in 
my mind, 1 bave beld myſelf at liberty 
to place it in any fame neareſt my hand, 


or beſt adapted to my purpoſe. Sometimes 


I have even faſhioned one myſelf on the 


ſpot, and, with permiſſion, ſhall, perbaps, take 
greater liberties in my next volume, Where 
the ſubject is light, I have generally borrowed 
alight meaſure; for a ſerious ſubject, I have ſe- 
lected one more ſolemn. In a few inſtances, 
indeed, I have endeavoured to imitate theGreek 
modulation, as laid down by Dionyſius of Hali- 


carnaſſus; but more as it regards the relation 


of ſyllables, than the particular name or. 
character of the verſe. But here I have not 
been uniform, and, perhaps, my attempts hav 
not ſucceeded. Every body, however, knows 
that the Greek verſification is melodious | 
3 | | : 


* 


1 
1 
2 


* „ W = © gag 
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Which was uncommonly graceful. And veth 


an Engliſh poet to accuſtom himſelf to a cri- 


tical ſtudy of the choruſes in Sophocles and 


* 


Euripides, he would, I am perſuaded, tranſ- 
fuſe proportionably, richneſs and grace and 
fwectneſs, through his own numbers. To 


this we are indebted for the varied and inex- 


pteſſibly charming melodies of Milton and 
Gray. When Profeſſor Porſon employs bis 
learning and admirable talents, on this ſubject *, 
he will, 1 doubt not, at the ſame time, illuſ- 
<trate the poetry of the ancients, and render 
conſiderable affiſtance to modern poetry, in 
the article of verſification. And let this ſuffice 
for the r: | | 


* 


1. "OM Sd ee to » thi objection, 
3 poetry is apt to degenerate into 
flattery, like a ; noxious herb planted near 
he vine, that transfuſes its own qualities into 
he juices, and that throws thoſe who drink it 
| to a kind of delirium. 


14 . 


Vid. Euripides Hecubam, a Porſon. Prafat. ſub fin. 
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But the objection, if juſt, applies to this ſort 
of poetry not more than to every other ſpecies. 


Horace's Odes to Auguſtus ſavour not more 


ſtrongly of adulatiou, than Virgil's Æneid. 


And much as Waller's poems poſſeſs of this 


quality, there is not leſs of the ſeaſoning in 
Spenſer's Faery Queen. If the ode has ſome- 
times exceeded due bounds in paying compli- 
ments, we might eaſily ſhew, as well from 
the hiſtory of the French, as the Engliſh ſtage, 
that the drama has too often ruined public 
principle, by offering incenſe to the moſt 
odious characters: for poetry, it muſt be ac- 


knowledged, is a nimble inſtrument, that 


may ny enough play ſyren airs: 


Tut—let her alone. 
She that hath feigned ſo many hundred gods, 
Can eaſily feign ſome fable for her turn *. 


and Plutarch was unqueſtionably well em- 


ployed, when writing his excellent Treatiſe, 


Concerning the manner in which a young 


dee that pleaſant old Engliſh Comedy, entitled Lincua, 
or the Combat of the Tongue and the Five Senſes for 


Sapertetiey,. 16 57. 
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man ought to read and underſtand poetical 
writings . | 


But I cannot allow even this to be a ſerious 
objection. To nurſe, and fan, as it were, vir- 
tuous principles; to give being and ſhape to 
the feelings of friendſhip; to enliven the ſo- 
cial affections; to record what is uſeful or 
agreeable in art and ſcience; to give worth 
its appropriate praiſe, or encouragement to 
modeſt merit ; is, perhaps, better adapted to 
lyric poetry, than to any other ſpecies; and 
the arts and ſciences in ancient times were 
conſiderably indebted to it. Amid the ravages 
of time, even ſculpture and painting are pe- 
riſhable monuments, and have themſelves 


been happy to avail themſelves of the more 
durable records of poetry. 


Ambition figh'd; ſhe found it vain to truſt 
| The faithleſs column, and the crumbling buſt, ' 


| Pope. 
The paintings of ancient Greece, alſo, are 
'no more; and had the names of the artiſts 


* Plutarchi BS, TIws del roy veor Tlorywaruy axatve - 


1 


not been conſigned to a medal, or to writing, 
they too would have periſhed. 

They had no poet, and are dead, 
is not mere poetry. 


This character of lyric poetry, then, is 
truly honourable; and has nothing in it either 
fulſome or diſguſting. Where the ſubject 
is natural and juſtly exbibited, what ſome 
may chooſe to call the compliment, 1s but 
the liquid, mixt with different paints, to 
briag out one ſettled colour; or, perhaps, more 
properly, the varniſh of the picture, that adds 


nothing to the figure, but only” renders it 
more conſpicuous. 


But, whither tend theſe obſervations? To 
vindicate the principle of this kind of writ- 
Ing, not the conduct of any particular poet. 
The encomiaſtic ſpirit of lyric compoſitions, 
when properly managed, is a great excel- 
lence. Though we ſometimes blame an art, 
when only the artiſt is to blame. | 


May not poets, therefore, and among the 
Ns i 


* 


reſt, ſuch as attempt Lyric Poetry, be per- 
mitted to claim independence, as well as other 
men ? Praiſe, indeed, is one branch of their 

office. Yet where they do not let them- 
| ſelves out for panegyriſts, but conſcientiouſly 
ſelect their ſubjects, and follow the impulſes 
of their own hearts, why muſt they be ſup- 
poſed to reſigu the pride of every honeſt 
mind? Dryden thought, and juſtly, that 
poets were bound by preſcription, to employ 
on occaſions of praiſe magnificence of words, 
to adorn their thoughts. The example was 
ſet by Pindar, and Dryden copied it. Their 
theory was good: if they erred, it was in 
practice. 


And thus much for the obſervations on 
Lyric Poetry; which are introduced, indeed, 
in ſome degree, to illuſtrate the following 


Tua beo, Ti Hpwa, | 
Tiva N ard xexatyoouty? PinD. Ol. ii. 
So Horace, ; 
Dignum laude virum muſa vetat mori. Lib. iv. $. 
and Theocritus, 
Maca Ney bea eyri, bews beau actors, 
Aus de Coro old, Georg Pore N 
IpvI. XVI. 
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poems ; but more, as general and critical re- 
marks, connected with my original deſign. 4 


But what ſhall be ſaid of the four laſt poems? 
By ſome, fatire 1s ſuppoſed to indicate a ma- 
lignant diſpoſition. And yet, if ever 1 x- 
preſſed kindneſs in writing, theſe poems con- 
tain it. Their object is general utility. And 
if ſome perſons are not the better for them, 
conſiderable pains have been taken to little x 
purpoſe. The edge of the expreſſion, indeed, 
is, occaſionally, ſharp; and may (as, in truth, it 
was intended it ſhould) reſemble ſatire. But 
to aim at correcting vice, and to protect others 
from 1 injury, is allowed to be the proper office 
even of the moraliſt. And why ſhould it be 
ſuppoſed to argue malignity ? 


As to myſelf, (though the term poet will 
naturally be, ſometimes, introduced, where 
the ſubje& is poetry), no one can ſuppoſe, 
that a writer, without a degree of arrogance 
more imprudent than it would be diſguſting, 
could put himſelf in too conſpicuous. a place. 
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The poet's character is placed very high; and 
to have made a perſonal application of it, would 
have been a perilous preſumption. If, in any 


cafe, the word is appropriated, it is merely 


in à way of accom modation, or to ſhelter my- 
ſelf under a general name; in the fame man- 
ner, as an inquirer into general truth may 
call himſelf a metapbyſician ; or a perſon but 
ridderately acquainted with the branches of 


Philoſo phy, may Tal of himſelf as A mathe. 


_ 
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Somme perſons have aſcribed the indiſcretions 
of their favourite writers, to the influence of 
poetry. Behold then an act of indulgence! 
and men "of genius may have exiſted, who 
were glad to avail themſelves of it. But 
in plea of any failings, I claim not benefit of 
Poetry, but chooſe rather to Tay with Pope; 
J Mote, becauſe i it amuſed me; 1 corrected, 

& betauſe lt Was as pleaſant to me to correct, 

5 A8 to write; ; and I publiſhed, becauſe I | was 
told, 1 mi gut pleaſe ſuch as it was a credit 
to pleaſe.” After many years of total indif- 
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ference to verſe, I took to it again, (for it had 
been the weakneſs of my early years), and 
found in it more than I expected. I have 
derived from it ſome ſources of 'agreeable re- 
flection, when abroad; and have made it! 4 
retreat, when at home, ſometitnes from bas 
ſineſs, and ſometimes from vexation. While, 
therefore, a debt of gratitude is ſtill remaining, 
let every thing that favours of imprudence be 
put to its proger ſcore. 15581 2a T 
118 „ dT .vicolq od 
One of our writers, 8 of poetry 
* it found me poor, and left me ſo: ut 
aſpire not ſo high as to charge any calamity 
to it: for, though perhaps I may have indulged 
a few reveries, or run into a few vaghries; 
which, but for verſe might have been avoided, 
yet I bring no further accuſations againſt lit. 
It has opened to me ſources of an 
that I prize beyond riches. | ; 1531 10 


» * 3 


As to theſe four poems, indeed, I Have 
not choſen to denominate them ſatires myſelf, 
and feave the reader to call them by'whitt 

7 


(lie, 


name he chooſes. The ſharp point of Ju- 
venal, and the dark ſeverity of Perſius, are 
called ſatires. Some poems of Horace, which 
at leaſt have in view the ſame object, are of 
| more mild and playful ſpirit; and nearly 
approaching converſation, are called ſimply 
Diſcourſes: 7 2900 


'— Sermoni propiora. 


= 
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The reader may call mine by what name 
he pleaſes. They are in general the reverſe 
of ſatires. And theſe. hints are left with 
* 5 ! 

Vin | 

ng the * they will find, if 1 am not 
enthuſiaſtic, that I can admire, To worſhip 
gaticeit, would be idle : —Criticiſm is the art 
of diſcrimination ;—but when excellence pre- 
ponderates, it may challenge praiſe. In works 


of real genius, Addiſon's rule, “to dwell 


rather on excellencies than imperfections, 
3s better than the rule of meaner critics. - If, 
then, Ino extol lyric poetry, other forms 
_ not overlooked, but ſhall receive due 
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reſpect, hercaffer. Then, too, I will do 


juſtice to mythology; but ſupply its place, in 
this volume, by perſonification, "The mytho-- 
logy of the eaſtern poets was ſimple; and 
allegory was to them what fable was to the 
Greeks and Romans *. The northern my- 
thology was poetical, yet no trace of it is in 
Oſſian +. Little mythology is in our Thom- 
ſon; perſonification fills its place in Collins, 


Damus accipimusg; viciſſim. 


One word relative to the delay of this pub- 
lication : and an apology, 1s, certainly, due, if 
not to the world at large, who would pro- 
bably endure the loſs of theſe poems without 
murmuring, at leaſt to my friends and ſub- 


{cribers. For I have certainly trifled with 


my engagements, if not with their patience ; 


* Vid. Lowth, Poeſ. Hebr. Præl. 8, 9, 10. Jones. 
Poeſ. Aſiat. part. 3, cap. 5, 0. And, as being entirely 
theological, Carmen Perſicum, nec non Arabicum, tranſ- 
lated and publiſhed by J. Uri, 1770. 


+ It has been obſerved, that the Gaelic poets always 
keep the actions of their gods and heroes diſtinct. Pref. 
to Oſſian. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
; 
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and ſo truly blame · worthy has been my dila- 
torineſs, that in the very act of apologizing, I 
muſt be my own accuſer. Apologizing is at 
all times an irk ſome and unpleaſant buſineſs; 
but it is generally more painful to him who | 
is conſtrained to make it, than eyen to him 
who has patience to hear it. 

There exiſts, then, a kind of conſtitutional 
fancy-working, called caſtle - building, —in 
whichidle perſons arethemoſt prompt labourers 


— ridiculous and flippant art, beginning in 
ceonceits, and terminating in literary derange- 


ments. A caſtle- builder (and a very moderate 
portion of talent will form one) may ſoon get 
perplexed with heterogeneous purſuits, and 
be turned aſide from the calls of regular in- 
duſtry. He reſembles a traveller, who is ever 
ſtriking into bye- roads; at one time amuſing 
Himſelf in fields and gardens ; ; at others be- 
wildering himſelf in labyrinths ; ; and then 
ſtumbling over rocks, or looking down pre- 
.cipices; when, on ſtriking again into the old 
track, he finds himſelf but in the middle of | 
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the road, when he ought to have arrived at 
his journey's end.—I confeſs I have had my 
ſhare of this trifling ſort of induſtry. 


And now while at confeſſions, will con- 
feſs more. To the ſame ſpirit it is owing, 
that I have been too eaſily prevailed on to 
engage in publications, by no means congenial 
to this work; but in ſome- ſort at variance 
with it, as well as with each other. Such, 
more particularly, were biographies, and 4 
book on juries, and ſome other matters. The 
former were entirely concerned with the 
works of literary perſons, and neceſſarily led 
on to a minute inveſtigation of , writings and 
controverſies, with which I had previouſly 
but an imperfect acquaintance. The latter 
obliged me to read over political and legal 
writers, in order to elucidate principles, or to 
make fair deductions. And purſuits of ſo 
oppoſite a nature are apt to form a kind of 
ſtruggle in the mind, that ends in the defeat 
of all fteady reſolution: then ſucceed per- 
plexity and confuſion ; which are followed, ; 
too often, by languor and indifference. hs 


h 
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With reſpe& to the preſent work, perſons 
of diſcernment will, I hope, exerciſe candour ; 
for, how imperfectly ſoever conducted, it will 
be found to be of conſiderable magnitude and 
nicety. The poetical department attempts, 
at leaſt, great variety;—l mean not of mea- 
ſures, which are, comparatively, of trifling 
conſideration, —but of ſubje& and deſign. It 
purſues a track of reading, not haſtily entered 
upon, nor to be relinquiſhed at random: and, 
notwithſtanding numerous interruptions and 
acknowledged imperfeCtions, what is here 
really executed is of ſome extent; no part 
being made up of the looſe ſcraps of ingenious 
prowlers, or the dainty bits of learned caterers. 
I have no jackals among men of quality, or 
poor ſcholars to provide me with ſmart anec- 
dotes, faſhionable tattle, or learned notes. 
Superficial talking writers, (if I may uſe the 
expreſſion) who, take every thing at ſecond- 
hand, cannot know how to eſtimate a work. 
of regular and aſſiduous ſtudy; and drawing 
their opinions and authorities from ſources, 
that lie neareſt their bends how. can they, do 
otherw iſe, than form cone lufions in regard to 
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ethers, from their own conduct? But wri- 
ters who take pains themſelves, bave rules 
by which they will fairly eſtimate the labours 
of others: and, I think, ſuch perſons will 
perceive, though this volume attempts lighter 
ſubjects, that it diſcovers a courſe of read- 
ing both of ancient and modern authors, 
not to be diſpatched too haſtily; the four laſt 
poems, and the introductory one particularly. 
Nor are the opinions concerning modern 
poets, I mean of ſuch as are living, taken 
from others: it ſeemed incumbent on me to 
read them over entirely, with the exception 
of three or four, whom I have, as yet, but 
partially read; ; and this, merely to inſert their 
characters in two or three pages: an under- 
taking, indeed, of mere application, which 
may, therefore, be ſpoken of without vanity. 
The ſecond volume, too, though on different 
topics, will purſue nearly the ſame plan. The 
five laſt poems will be on various ſubjects; 

interſperſed with notes, as the preſent, though 
but little connected with poetry and poets. 


A conſiderable part of this volume is com- 
poſed. 


h 2 


* 


The critical part, too, which will occupy 
one of the next volumes, enters on a large 
| field of 1 inquiry; in which, the language, the 
poetry. and mythology of various nations will 
be examined. I have prevailed, too, on my- 
ſelf, to recede from my original plan, though 
formed at firſt after much ſerious reflection, 
and preparatory arrangements: what at firſt 
were only intended as hints to young perſons, 
agreeably to a ſpecimen publiſhed in the 
Monthly Magazine, two or three years ago, 
will take a more ſerious and diverſified form, 
and be adapted to general readers *. 


But as reformation ou ght to accompany 
repentance, and I have juſt avowed myſelf a 
penitent, I ſhall form ſuitable reſolutions, and 
amend my conduct. One reſolution will be, 
to engage in no extraneous publications, till I 
have fairly delivered the remainder of this 
into the hands of its rightful owners. For 


# I ſhall alſo ſubjoin a tranſlation of a celebrated treatiſe 
of Plutarch's, with notes, as being immediately connected 
with my work. | | 
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the preſent, therefore, I entirely take my leave 
of biography“, and confider myſelf as the ex- 


eluſive property of the ſubſcribers to this 
work. 


A ſmall biographical work (ſhould it be publiſhed) may 
be excepted. After publiſhing the ingenious Robert Robin- 
ſon's life, I hinted in the Monthly Magazine, that at a proper 
time I ſhould ſay ſomething concerning Dr. Farmer; having 
then meditated a biographical work, with a view to which 
my reading had been directed, and for which ſome prepa- 
rations had been made; and there ſuch a ſketch would have 
properly had its place. Since then, a work has been planned 
by the publiſher of that magazine, to which I was ſtrongly 
folicited to contribute, and did contribute two articles. I 
cannot mean the ſmalleſt reflection on the writers in that 
work, but the hint is dropped merely as an intimation, that 
whatever J undertake of a biographical work in future, 
originated in my own mind ; that it aims at no interference 
with other works, being of ſuch a kind, indeed, as cannot 
claſh with any other; and having in view an object that I 
could not purſue” conjointly with others: and this I men- 
tioned to the editor of the Necrology, at the time he 
applied to me for communications. The work will not be 
annual, but will probably be confined to a ſingle volume, 
authenticated with my own name, and the proper au- 
thorities. 5 | 

With reſpect to another work publiſhed by the ſame 
perſon, called Public Living Characters, 1 muſt beg leave 
to ſay a word, A Review employed for the purpoſe 
of miſrepreſentation, gave me the honour of being one 
of the principal writers in the firſt volume of that work. 


( hü ) 

Concerning the perſons mentioned in this 
volume, a cloſing obſervation, which ſhould 
have been introduced before, ſhall be' made. 
That the expreſſions of reſpect, there intro- 
duced, can be of ſmall value to any individual, 
ſhall be readily allowed. By improper infe- 
rences, however, that little would be rendered 
leſs. Reſpect is ever due to the ſplendour of 
genius, to the energy of talents, to the autho- 
rity of learning, and to the majeſty of virtue: 
and to feel this ſentiment towards ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in the country, is 
my chief pride. This, too, is ſpoken in the 
hearing of ſome who poſſeſs the conviction, 


This was a known falſehood, which I beg leave to correct. 
Toſhew my reſpect for the talents and writings of two living 
characters, I compoſed two articles in the ſecond volume, and 
no more; and after the public and inaccurate declaration of 
ſuch vile contemptible ſcribblers, it was very indiſcreet in me 
to compoſe even them. I mean no cenſure on any part 
of PuBLic CHARACTERS, except what I wrote myſelf; 
but wiſh it may be a uſeful as well as a public work: how- 
ever, private and very ſerious reaſons occur, for availing myſelf 
of this opportunity to declare, that I have no concern in it. 
I wiſh, too, my ſubſcribers to be aſſured that I am differently 
employed; nor ſhould I indeed do any credit to a publica - 
tion, for which I am, at preſent, totally unqualified. 


( * ) 


that to them the writer cannot uſe flattery. 
If their names; then, are unnoticed in this 
volume, it is becauſe the ſubjects, and they 
are among ſuch as moſt deeply iutereſt my 
heart, find a more appropriate place in the 
next: and a hint has been dropped on the 
plan of that volume, in order to impreſs the 
reader with this idea. The ſmall merit then 
of theſe poems, would be conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed, by the inference, that a leſs reſpect is 
in the author's mind, where the greateſt is 
due; an inference, that would be no leſs in- 
jurious to his character, than hurtful to his 
feelings. 


With regard to the ladies, whoſe names are 
mentioned in this or a former volume, let it 
be publicly underſtood, as it has always been 
privately, that my language has been the ex- 
preſſion of ſimple, though ſincere, reſpect. 
To a powerful affection, many years indulged, 
and to a fondneſs for retirement, I am 
certainly indebted for a revival of ſome poetical 
feelings: when the heart is moſt ſubdued, it 


- 
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ſometimes loves to worſhip in filence. Theſe 
feelings may, perhaps, fince have broken 
out into verſe; but while immediately under 

the influence of that ſoftneſs, I made no re- 

buſes, and ſent about no poetical billets doux; 

a confeſſion, it is true, not of a very gallant 

poet : but reaſons preſent themſelves for my 

acknowledging, that, in print, juſt enough is 

delivered to ſecure me from the imputation of 

inſiucerity, and no more. The mention of 

names may, perhaps, by ſome be conſidered 

imprudent; but the moral and intellectual 

qualities that entitle one ſex to reſpect or 
eſteem, will, alſo, juſtly entitle the other: 

and where a writer acts not without reaſons, 

and where, by the parties concerned, thoſe 

reaſons are not diſapproved, there is no ground 

for cenſure. 


In this caſe, then, what has been done? The 

reverſe, it is true, of our Trouvadours, and 

poets of romance. Their ladies were name- 

leſs, and often ideal. To them, however, to 

be in love was eſſential; and ſo far gone was 
- | 


Che) 


one, as to fall violently in love with a lady 
whom he never ſaw. However, (fo ambi- 
tious was he to be thought, both in life and 


death, a true poet) after admiſſion to her pre- 


ſence, and declaring, that he died ſatisfied, he 
expired at her feet“. Was not our Dr. 


Donne, alſo, ſufficiently poeigal: Though 


* he had never ſeen Mrs. (it is 
Dryden' s obſervation) he rendered her im- 
* mortal in his AN NIVERSARIES: and 1,” 


as that great poet continues to obſerve, 
&© have had the ſame fortune: for Dryden 


publiſhed a quarto poem, in praiſe of the 


counteſs of Abingdon; whom he never ſaw . 


In ſuch inſtances, then, if ſimple ſincerity 
can triumph aver poetry, may I not claim 
one advantage over theſe poets ? My ladies have 
real names. I have feen,—have reſpected 


them: and no lady, I hope, will be offended, 


/* For an acoount ofthis love ee the proce 0th 


ſl volume of Fableaux. 


See Dryden's preface to Walſh's Dialogues * 
ing women, and his dedication to Eleonora. 
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at ſo honeſt a declaration. For love is, 
ſometimes, ſaid to be blind, though reſpeCt 
never is. But, to ſpeak the truth, on reading 
MaryWollſtonecraft Godwin's Rights of Wo- 
man, I was diſpoſed, and till am, to admire 
female talents, in proportion as ſuch writers 
as Rouſſeau, Gregory, and Fordyce, under- 
rate them. In that work, perhaps, a great 
principle is ſomewhat ſtrained; but till we 
behold the production of a great mind, and 
of one who wrote from principle, Dryden 
remarks, that he had ſeen more heroines 


« than heroes.” Ancient“ and more modern 


authorities are ſtill further confirmed by 
many living teſtimonies; and, in proportion as 
they are ated upon, will ſhew, that the per- 
fecting of the female underſtanding promotes 


Plutarch among the Greeks, and Valerius Maximus 
among the Romans, have written on this ſubject; and many 
treatiſes have been publiſhed by the Italians. The com- 
pleteſt and-moſt judicious work that I have read on this 
ſubject, I ſpeak of it as a book of facts, is entitled an eſſay 
on the character, manners, and genius of women in dif- 
ferent countries, by M. Thomas. The Engliſh tranſlation 
by Ruſſel is conſiderably enlarged, and priuted for Robin- 
ſons. | 
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at once the trueſt morals, and the beſt in- 


tereſts of ſociety; a ſentiment, that J hold 
with all the coldneſs of diſpaſſionate inquiry, 
but with all the firmneſs of a ſettled belief, 


And now, after ſuch a detail, one apology 
may ſeem to require another. What ſhall I, 
then, ſay? for, truly, to be compelled to 
make a prolix apology 18 as weariſome, as 
ſtruggling through a wilderneſs on a ſultry 
day. It is natural, then, and in ſome 
caſes neceſſary, for one who violates an en- 
gagement (and here I cloſe the buſineſs), 
to look around for a reaſonable excuſe: whe- 
ther what has been made be ſuch, is left to 
the confideration of my ſubſcribers. Some 
may, perhaps, look back on' the paper of pro- 
poſals (I am afraid of looking at it myſelf), 
and be reminded, how flow I am in the ful- 
filment of promiſes ; that, even yet, I have 
not half fulfilled them. The beſt, there- 
fore, has been made of a bad buſineſs : and 1 
have laid before the reader the extent of my 
plan, the ſtate of my mind, and ſome reaſons 
for my delay. | 
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„ FUE HERO OF HIS OWN TALE is forgoctet the 
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- But enough—If I can confide in my 
health, as well as I can in the kindneſs of 
my friends, the whole work will be finiſhed 
in-three quarters of a year: and happy ſhall I 
be of an opportunity, at a future period, to 
cancel every {ſyllable of this preface, that 
relates to me or my concerns! For in ego- 
tiſm there is an offenſive air, though it be- 
came neceſſaty to have recourſe to it on the 
preſent” occafion. Such perſons, as I with to 
underſtand it, will perceive its propriety ; and 
only to thoſe whom it concerns; i is it addrefled: 
the neceſſity no longer exiſting, the ſooner 


- 
- 


beter. . 


P. S. 1 hoe lee de nn three 
poems noticed in this volume, as cortretted from Odes and 
Elegies publiſhed in 1792, there alſo will be found one or tvb 
ſmall pieces from that volume, though not ſpecificd here. 
The remainder will be corrected and printed in the ſecond 
volume. Three in the following volume have appear̃ed before 
in the Anthology printed at Briſtol, and one of them iq the 
Monthly Magazine; all the above, I think, with my name. 
The Nightingale, p. 66, was printed about fix. or ſeven years 
280, in the Nottingham Herald; I believe, a name. 
The "Harper, alſo, p. 110, has been printed, though without 
my name, in Recreations in Agriculture, Natural Hiftory, & 
agriculturiſt, Dr. James | 


